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WASHINGTON LETTER. 



Washington, March 25, 1895. 

Smithsonian Institution. — The XXXVth volume of the Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections will contain the Smithsonian Mete- 
orological, Geographical, and Physical Tables. These tables are 
intended to replace in modernized form and with newer knowledge 
the Guyot Meteorological and Physical Tables first published in 
1852, and which has since been a standard work of reference for 
investigators. The first part of the volume, the Meteorological 
Tables, was published last year. The Geographical Tables prepared 
by R. S. Woodward, formerly of the Coast Survey but now of 
Columbia College, have recently been published. The introductory 
part (about half the volume) is divided into seven sections under 
the heads. Useful Formulas, Mensuration, Units, Geodesy, Astron- 
omy, Theory of Errors, and Explanation of Source and Use of 
Tables. The Physical Tables are now being prepared by Prof. 
Thomas Gray. 

The explorations of the Smithsonian Institution during 1894 
were carried on chiefly through the Bureau of Ethnology and the 
National Museum. The most extended of these were in New Mexico 
and Arizona. Another party spent several months in the Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma. Other collaborators visited northern 
Wisconsin and northeastern Minnesota. In the eastern United 
States archaeologic investigations were continued in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, central Ohio and Tennessee. 
These are regarded as of special interest, and results will in due 
time be made public. Explorations and studies were made also in 
Kashmir, India, the Seychelles and adjacent islands by Dr. William 
L. Abbott; by Professor Cook in Liberia; by Consul-General Craw- 
ford in Finland. 

A volume of Contributions to Knowledge is now passing through 
the press, the subject being Oceanic Ichthyology, by Dr. G. Brown 
Goode and Dr. Tarleton H. Bean. It is an exhaustive dissertation 
on the fishes of the ocean depths and particularly those of the North 
Atlantic Basin. 

Prof. Langley says that he had hoped to complete the publica- 
tion of the photographic volume on the moon; but the science of 
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photography has not yet progressed sufficiently to meet the require- 
ments of the work. 

In spite of the persistent effort to reach all who might be inter- 
ested or who might wish to contribute to the competition for the 
Hodgkins |io,ooo prize and minor premiums, for treatises on the 
nature and properties of atmospheric air in connection with the 
welfare of man, it was found that in so wide a distribution the cir- 
culars had in various instances failed to reach those for whom they 
were intended. This fact led to the extension of the time for 
competition from July i to December 31, 1894. Up to June 30, 
1894, 259 memoirs, printed and manuscript, had been received, rep- 
resenting correspondents in the United States, Mexico, England, 
Scotland, Norway, Denmark, Russia, France, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Servia, Italy, and British India. 

The Institution has recently published Giuseppe Sergi's treatise 
entitled "The varieties of the human species. Principles and 
method of classification." Dr. Sergi is professor of anthropology 
in the Royal University of Rome, and has made numerous and val- 
uable contributions to this literature. 

Consolidation of Government Surveys. — The project of con- 
solidating the government surveys, that is to say, the Geologic 
Survey, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Land Office Surveys, 
and the Hydrographic Office Surveys, failed to get the approval 
of the Congress just closed. The Joint Commission to inquire into 
the status of laws organizing the executive departments advocated 
the consolidation of these into two surveys; recommending that the 
Geological Survey, the land work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and the surveying done under contracts from the General Land 
Office be organized under one head, and the hydrographic work of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the Hydrographic office of 
the Navy Department under the other, abolishing at the same time 
the office of Surveyor-General in the various public land States. 

Topographic Maps. — A proposition to distribute the topographic 
map of the United States to public schools corresponding in grade 
to the grammar, normal and high school, academies, colleges and 
universities failed to receive the approval of Congress ; but pro- 
vision was made for the general sale of the sheets, or of any sepa- 
rate sheet, at the cost of publication. 

Boundaries. — Congress at its last session passed a joint reso- 
lution relating to the British Guiana-Venezuela boundary dispute. 
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declaring that the President's suggestion made in his last annual 
message that Great Britain and Venezuela should refer their dispute 
to friendly arbitration, be earnestly recommended to the favorable 
consideration of both parties. 

This dispute has grown out of an indefinite description of 
boundary lines in the treaty which effected the purchase of Guiana 
from Holland by Great Britain in 1814. Geographers and travellers 
invariably asserted that the Essequibo River, a natural boundary, 
was the dividing line; but this line had never been formally men- 
tioned, and the omission has been a source of trouble ever since 
Venezuela became an independent republic in 1836. Fifty years 
ago an English commissioner set boundary posts at the mouth of the 
Orinoco, far to the westward of the Essequibo, but these were sub- 
sequently withdrawn, and steps taken towards settling the question 
by treaty. The matter has been procrastinated and postponed from 
that time to the present, Great Britain in the meantime maintaining 
a firm hold on the disputed territory. 

The dispute between Argentina and Brazil for the fertile terri- 
tory lying between the rivers Uruguay and Yguazd, which goes by 
the name of Misiones, has been decided in favor of Brazil by the 
President of the United States, who was selected as arbiter by the 
two claiming Republics. This dispute had been maintained for a 
century and a half between Spain and Portugal, and between Ar- 
gentina and Brazil as heirs of their mother countries. The territory 
involved covers an area of about 31,000 square miles. The early 
Jesuit fathers planted their missions in this interfluvial territory of 
great natural advantages of climate and soil whose lines had never 
been properly fixed, and hence became and continued to be the 
object of longing desire by both countries. The President has 
decided that the boundary line is constituted and shall be estab- 
lished by and upon the rivers Pepiri (also called Pepiri-guazu) and 
San Antonio, to wit, the rivers which Brazil has designated. 

Alaska. — It is stated that about 1,000 white people have been 
added to the population of Alaska since the census of 1890. Most 
of these are settled at Juneau and the mining camps in that vicinity. 
The mining industries are reported to be in a prosperous condition, 
and considerable capital is being invested in those lines. But the 
isolated condition of the region and lack of representation in Con- 
gress render it impracticable to gather much information as to the 
actual condition of the Territory. It has received but small atten- 
tion from Congress since the passage of the act organizing a dis- 
trict government in 1884. Propositions looking towards represen- 
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tation in the national legislature, to provide a code of laws, to 
provide a civil government, and to provide for the formation and 
government of municipal corporations have engaged the attention 
of Congress to the extent of favorable reports from the committee 
having such matters in charge, but no action has yet been taken to 
give eiTect to these recommendations. The Governor of the Terri- 
tory is of the opinion that the Indian population is decreasing, 
especially on that part of the coast where they come in contact 
with white people, and also on the western coast, from a want of 
proper food supply. The experiment of shipping domesticated 
reindeer from Siberia and propagating them is reported to be suc- 
cessful. A considerable portion of the expense of this undertaking 
has been defrayed by private contributions. Congress has steadily 
reduced appropriations for education since 1891. 

There has been no legislation by Congress extending the public 
land laws generally over Alaska, but an act approved March 3, 
1891, entitled "An Act to repeal timber-culture laws and for other 
purposes," makes provision, under certain conditions, for the dis- 
posal of public lands in the Territory of Alaska for town-site pur- 
poses, and for the use and necessities of trade and manufacture. 
An evidence of some activity in this direction is shown in the fact 
that eighty-six applications for surveys have been received at the 
General Land Office, including town sites (2), fishing stations, 
trading posts, canneries, saw mills, coal shipping, etc. 

Pacific Ocean Sub-marine Cable. — An appropriation of 
$500,000 towards the construction of a sub-marine cable to the 
Hawaiian Islands was defeated during the last hours of Congress. 

The Government of Hawaii, which preceded the present Re- 
public, made an effort to lease to Great Britain one of the unin- 
habited islands belonging to Hawaii as a station for a sub-marine 
cable, to be laid from Canada to Australia, with a connection 
between the island leased and Honolulu. This project would have 
been completed but for a clause in our reciprocity treaty with 
Hawaii, which provided that as long as said treaty remained in 
force the government of Hawaii would not " lease or otherwise 
dispose of or create any lien upon any port, harbor, or other terri- 
tory in its dominion, or grant any special privilege or right of use 
therein to any other power, state, or government." 

It became therefore necessary to secure the consent of Con- 
gress before the proposed lease could be effected; and the Presi- 
dent of the United States in a message to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, dated January 7, 1895, recommended a modifica- 
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tion of the treaty so as to permit the proposed lease; remarking 
that he hoped Congress would see fit to grant the request, and that 
our consent to the proposed lease would be promptly accorded. 
Congress took no action on the message. 

Samoa. — The Commission, composed of W. L. Chambers for 
the United States, B. M. Haggard for Great Britain and T. Greiner 
for Germany, appointed under the Treaty of Berlin to settle ques- 
tions affecting the titles to lands in Samoa, has completed its work. 
The detailed statement of results is in Samoa. The United States 
Commissioner has submitted his individual report to the Secretary 
of State. It is stated that the general policy of the Commission 
was to favor the natives, although it has been reported in German 
newspapers that the result was to give to the Germans nearly all 
the lands on the islands. There were titles to land held by natives, 
German traders, Englishmen and Americans, that in the aggregate 
amounted to 200,000 acres more than the whole area of the islands. 

Notes. — The Bureau of American Republics is reliably informed 
that the Guatemalan government is taking steps to re-establish the 
old port of Istapa, situated about six and a half miles from San 
Jose. It is proposed to construct a harbor there capable of accom- 
modating one hundred vessels. This action has been rendered 
necessary because the port of San Jose is no longer sufficiently 
large to handle the incoming and outgoing traffic of the Pacific 
coast of that republic. It is proposed to build a branch railway from 
some point on the Central Railway to connect with this new port. 

The Bureau has recently issued a Hand-book of Honduras and 
the second volume of the Code of Commercial Nomenclature. 

The several scientific societies of Washington, in conjunction 
with representatives from the Smithsonian Institution, the National 
Museum, the Geological Survey, the Army Medical Museum, have 
organized as a federation. The federated Society is composed of 
the officers and administrative boards of the several components, and 
has power to provide for joint meetings and to conduct courses of 
popular lectures, to act in the interest of the component societies 
at the instance of any of them, etc. The societies represented in 
the federation are the Anthropological, the Biological, the Chemi- 
cal, the Entomological, the Geologic, the Philosophical, and the 
National Geographic. At the last meeting of the federation action 
was taken in regard to inviting the International Geographical 
Congress to hold its next session in Washington. The Congress 
has never held a session in this country. 



